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Considered are the nature and e^ctent of sone of the 
basic conflicts that arise when two^ future-oriented r decision-Making 
procesQes--institutional program planning/resource allocation and 
collective bargaining — are both present on the sane caipus. The 
identified conflicts co«e f ro« the experiences of a university that 
was one of the first in the United States to bargziin collectively 
with its faculty (1969) ^ and has been doing so while operating a 
prograi planning and resource allocation systea. The conflict areas , 
that are identified together with the- reasons for the conflict are: 
(1) job security (collective barg.) vs. staffing flexibility 
(planning/tesource- allocation) j (2) mandatory late retirement i 
(collective barg.) vs. early. retireien|: (planning/resource 
allocation); (3J level of faculty compensation (collective barg.) vs. 
allocation of resources (planning/resource allocation); (4) academic 
program stability (collective barg.) vs. academic pxogram ehdnje 
(Planning/resource allocation) ; (5) scope of collective bargaining ^ 
agreements (collective barg.) vs. institutional mission, goals and 
objectives (planning/resource^ allocation) ; (6) 
f aculty-inte;rest-driven mddel (collective barg.) vs. 
student-interest-driven model (pldnning/resource allocation) . 
jCnstitutional research and planning staff of the university developed 
various strategies and responses i:o these '^conflict areas that 
resulted in some' conflict resolution. These strategies and , responses 
ai:e identified and described in greater detail — Early Betifement 
Costing Model and The Salary Inequity Identification Model. 
.(Author) : 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper focuses on the nature and extent of some of the basic qon- 
flicts that arise viien the twd^ future oriented ^decision-making processes, insti- ' 
tutional program planning/resoufce allocation, and collective bargaining, are . 
both present on the same canpus. Ihe id^tified conflicts come from the' experi- 
Qices of a university that was one of the first in' the IMted States to bargain 
collectively v/ith its faculty (1969) and has been doing so at^ dne $ame time that 

• . ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ r ^ 

it has been ope^ting a program planning and resource allocation, system. 



The conflict areas that are identified together mth 
the conflict apre: . 



the reasons f oi 



- Job security (collective barg.) vs. staffing flexib:,Xity (planning/ 
> resource allocation) 



- Mandsttory late retiranent (collective barg.) vs. 
(planning/resotarce allocation) 



dly retirement 



- Lfeyel of faculty conpensation (collective barg.) vs . | allocatidrl of 

resources (planning/resource allocation) 

- Academic program stability (collective barg.) vs. academic program 

change tplanning/resource allocation) 

- Scope of collective bargaining agre^ooents (collective] barg, 

jjistitutional mission, goals and objectives ^ (p. 
source allocation) 

- Faculty interest driven model (co^ctive barg.)* vs. s^rudent interest 

driven model (planning/resource allocation) 



^ ' Institutional research andpLannin^ staff of the universit 
vaiifious strategies 'cpnd responses to these conflict areas ^Mdi re^ 
^conflict resolution. These strategies and responses are identified 
\n greater detail — Early Retiranent Costirife McxJel and The Salary 
fication Model. ^ ' ^. 3 ^ 
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lOTSCDUCTION 



Collective bargaining is not a new presence in American life. Anyone familiar 
with the historical developcnent of the American irKiustrial ccoplex wxild 
say that the baigainiJTg table has existed since the early days .of industrial 
development. Collective bargainijig has also been active on the college canpus 
for some tiiiie ~ having arrived In the early IWO^'s \chen maintenance employee 
unions,* food service enplo}^ unions and clerical errployee unions bargained 
oyer terms and conditions of eiplqyment In a setting that parallelled die 
collective bargaining process in the industrial sector. What is new to the 
. canpus is collective hprgainli^ by a ttnionized faculty • The past few years *has 
' found a steadily increasing number of institutions erigaged in collective 
bargainings vjith their faculty. The Ctoronicle of Ifigher Education now lists % 
over 400 institutions of higher education in the Ifeited States \Aiere the 
facul^ 1, .epreserTted by a collective, baxgalrdx^ agent (5) . , • 

9 

^ \ 

Another' new activity that has emea;ged across the c/rmpuses of this country ±s 
long range afcadenrLc' program aixi resource planning . National^ sdadies have 
increased the awareness within the higher education ccranunity r^airllng the 
ne<iessity for academic program and resource planning. To cite just one of 
these studies, I refer to the text entitled pore Than Survival witten by 
the"Camegie Foundation for the advancement of teaching. In the ch^ter? 
entitled, '%iat Institutions Can Do", the Foundation stresses the need for 
prograro, and resource planning and offers some strategies and recoranendations 
for such planning vactivities . I quote: 
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RBccninendatioh 1: That institutional leaders prepare analyses 
of their iiistitutions to determine, as accurately as possible, 
the present situation and the factors shaping the future 
course. These analyses should be tosed to inform their 
colleagues and constituents, and should be part of a larjger 
effort designed to create attitudes receptive to and con-^ 
ditions conducive to change. 



^ Recccmendation 2: Each institution, if it has not already 

done so, should develop an overall strata for flexibility \ 
in the use of funds, assigrment of facultj^, utilization of space 
and effective procjssses to make the necessary long-rapge 
decisions (3). ' * . 

These two recanoendations call for serious efforts to gr^le with the future 

i ' * ■ ■ • ' 

using the deciSion-makii>g "processes of today., Since, enibodipd In both collective 

bargaining and program planning are decisioniinakii^g processes xMch focus on the 

i 0 

future, these two processes must interact jdhen they are both present on the same 
canpus. It is this interaction and the iiiherent nature of each process that leads 
to the title that has been diosen for my presentation today. 

i 

• SOffi EXAMPLES ITICM CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSnY 
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I will attecpt to illustrate the inherent conflict between collective bargaining 
and program planning by sharing with you sane personal eaqjeriences'. The IM- 
versity I currently serve was one of the first single canpus, piiblic four-year insti- 
tiitidns of .^igher education in the" IJhited States to enter into a* collective bargain- 
iiig agrieanent witii its faculty. Ihe year was, 1970. Since that time, two siibsequent 



miltdLple year agreanents have beeh negotiated. Ihe first agreenent \^ for 
the three year period 1971 - 1974; the second for the years 1^74 - 1977. 
Ck)llective bargaining \d.th a faculty bargaining agent has beer| functioning 
at Central for sccoe six years. 1^. 



Ccmcurrent vith the collective bargainir^g process^t Central l^phigan University 

has been a long range institutional academic program planning abd resource 

If • 

allocation system, TMs institutional planning system is an e£jort to sh^e 

the future of the IMversity by a deliberate educational and d|pision-makii^ 

procesfit^i^-^I^Besciirces of the University are allocated to the vadbijs s^oaents 

of the institution in response to deliberate- decisions regardiijj| basic program 
■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ' • . 'fy ' ■ • • 

continuance, program diqproyement , new program development and j^jcogram deletion (4). 

Charles J. Ping, former Provost of Central Michigan Universi1g?:|jar4 nc^ President 
of (Mo University, captured the essence of this lor^g range p!lj|bnlng and re»- 
source Allocation system \dien he stated: ? 
Long range planaxLng involves the effort to anticipate 
describe the future arxi the effort to sh4)e that futinre ' 
by intelligent action. Institutional planning results 
in the determination of resource allocations. The twoi 
plannii^g and allocations , represent one system; they form 
coherent vAiole if the process is to have value and con- 
sequences for institutional life.' 
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The planning and allocation systan is designed to describe 
the future of the institution as a coherent ^*ole and to 
provide for allocation of resources which si?>port th^s 
description. The process attenpts to rationalize decision- 

■ ' ■■ ■ . .6 , i 
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making by TninintLzlug the ad hoc dbariact^ decisions. 
No important decision can be Trade li^^igSlation fran all 
otiier decisiciis Ijecause every allocation affects all other 
(possible allocations (10). 



Ihis last sentence is the key to thfe interaction, xdiich I choose td label as 



conflict, betv^een a bargainii^ table fmd> acad|fTrLc program plannii^. Allov/ 
me to quote it again. 



No inportant decision can be made ir^ isolation fran all other decisions 
because every allocation affects all other possible allocations* 



EXAMPLES OF CONFLICT 



Allow me to now share vith you some specific exanples of conflict between 
the bargMning table ai>d an academic program planning and reabijorce allocation 
system. Ify first exanple is probably the most obvious. . Agreements at I the 

/ ■ ^ • ' ... .. ii .., 

bargaining table fix levels of faciity condensation and thus, limit thl^ re-' 
sources available foi?^other allocations through the plspning prociess. Since 



the total dollars a3?ailable for allocation 'is not 
of faculty ccnpenpation results in less resour^es^ 
cations. Co^^sely, decisions made in pi 



ble, a hi^er level 
l^hle other ^lo- \ 
i^f!iliei^cademi futiipre of an 
institutiart -V goal description, establishitent o^i^jpbjectives, pr<^ — - 

that 

s a limiting ^ararngter 



eventually^ involve resource allocation. ^ Program! 
for my possible, collective bargaining agreement. 




Often tMs "dollar" conflict produces additional conflicts with third parties 
v*jo are botii internal, arid external to the institutiLon. I \411 have nwre to 

say about this later, but allow me to illustrate this "growth of conflict" . 

f ■• ■ ■ ■■ ■ . 

by briefly exandning \*at are the flexible portions of an institutional budget 

and th^ relationship to parties -not directly ixwp^lfved in either the b^gain- 

ing o:p planning processes. 



I will illijstrate using as mjr exanple a stateo supported institution. Sinply 
Stated, tlie two flexible revenue portions of siKii institution's budget kre: 
1. Stat!e ^ropriation, and 
. 2. Tuition (nunber of students). 
The two flexible expenditure portions of. die budget are: 



y 1. ^Cconpensation levels and . . ' , 

/ 2. -Faculty/student ratio (workload and nunfcer of faculty)". 



Cccpensati^ decisions inade at the bargaining table can lead to a decision 
to incr^e tuition. This decision ndgjit quickly produce cc^ict with a third 
party/— the ^ student body. Or, instead of a decision to Increase tuition, 
th^ decision ki^t be to seek iiichyased state appropriation. BtLs intent 
plight: even more quickly lead to conflict ^th the state funding agencies. 
Conversely, acadanic program planning decision can alter faculty/student 
ratlosjiMch can produce conflict with aet^editing agencies, review boards 
and even specialized student groiqjs , - * 

A second exacple of conflict 1^ in the realm of staffing strategies. Job 
security has beccnoe a very important goal for faculty bargainijig agents. In- 
variably, job security is related to the institution's tenure^.pollc3^aIid/or 
staffing strategy. The faculty bargaining agent will strl\h?|for nriTiinwl pro- 

■ 6 • ' ■ ' ■ 2r ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

■ .. ... ■ 1 ■ „ 

■A 



bationary tln^, faculty-based tenure approval structxnres, binding arbitxation, 
etc. , in order to increase the feelir^g of job security among its mecibers. ! 
Tenure, \*dLch historically was the result of an ejq)licit academic judgement, 
is viewed as the bargaining meaber's ri^t to be claimed after a period of , 
enployment. Collective bargaining seeks the continual erosion of the accept- 
ance of l±e need to make e}q)li^it acadendc judgements. Conversely, the planning 
process, aware of tipe growoi^ and changing content of disciplines and the shiftix)^ 
of student interests, vsall have as its goal a flexible and conteqporary staffing 
strategy — not a rigid or '*quick- to- tenure" strategy. ^iShe ability to respotid 
to ch^e^ though a flejcible staf f in^ .p^tern' \dll be a priority of the plannliig 
system. Such flexibility can in part be obtained throu^ a systanatic pattern 
of tenporary non- tenure tifack appointments instead of regular tenure- trade » 
appointments ^^^^^Suj^ tenporary appointments ca^ be reallocated on an annual basis 
in response to academic program change and student interest. Mth no tenure 
expectation attached to such appointments , part-time or seasona^kppointments 
in response to specific peeds are^ possible. * : 

A third example, closely related to. staffing ^fc^egy, lies in mandatory re- 



tirement ages and early retirement prograiAs. unoerstandably, the faqulty bar- 
gaining agent will be hesitant to support vLower retirement ages or early retirement 
programs wLtiiout clear evidence \f positive return to its mecibership. Hie 
bargaining agent mil 'resist attospts by the institution, through its academiG^ 
planning process, to change retirement ages or to encourage early rietirement 
tnless the aAdemic planning process can also demonstrate a positive result for 
the effected individual. Conversely, as already noted, the planning process 
will seek to foster staffing flexibility. An immediate way to acconplish a 



\ 



O 



a portion of that flescibility is through incaceased retiranents or "phaised" 
• \ retirements. Faculty positions that become vacant because of, retirement can • \ % 
be "re-located" to other pjrogram areas or be used to sustain "paliiLess retrench- , 
ment.'* At least one institution to date, Youngstos^ State in Ohio, lias been^ \ 
ab]^!^o formally begiii to solve this .c^lict by incorporating eatly retire- 
ment lai^jage into their negotiated agreefeent (11) . , ~ | ' 

A fourth example of conflict is in tiie governance of academic program dey^.qg-. i 

, y • ' . . " ' x\ ' 

ment. The planning pixx:ess seek6 to encourage char^^e and to< foster the envelop- - 
ment of contenporary and responsive acadecrLc programs in light of student in- 
teres t and societal need. Such new programs are siibsequently allocated the\ 
^ rei^ources necessary for' devplopment and iroplementation. These resourcesyard. 
wD&t ofpen reallocated resource; that is, resources tjh^\^e fomerly allocated 
for anq^ther pui^sdf but are now being allocated for this new purpose. TMs 
— "reallocation process" is most often indirect conflict with the bargaining 

table yiere the issues of canpus governance structures and processes concerned ; 
with the substance of academic program qre being debated. If the reallocation 
of resources, stich as faculty positiQ|p, affects the enplqyment coriditions of ■ 
bargalxiipg unit mecters, then the bargaining table will also address this issue,, i 
but in all liklihood, with different motives. Instead of the desire to foster 
change (remember Reccranendajlion 1 of the Carnegie Foundation! ), the bargaining table, 
which is basically a conservative process, will strive to continue the status quo 
as it reflects the interests of the bargaining unit. * ' ^ ' 

A fifth ejcanple, closely alligned to the governance of academic program develop- 
ment, is the conflict surrounding entirely n^ forms of educational instruction . 

*)'■ ■ 10' ' ■ 
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'\and delivery of instxuctional prograns. Innovative non- traditional educational 
raDS with^ suph laities as 'iJhiversity \fLthout Walls''.. ''College of Lif e-I«ig 
Leamiiig", "Institute for PerscnaX and Career DevaLopment"^ etc., i^ch exten- 

\ '■^i \ ^ ■■■ ■ \ 

sivel:^utili2e inspaictional technology t;o>ieliver their acadesnoic programs to 
ix\!31snj&^G and places far removed frcm any cacqpus offer little area or cppor- 
tunity f or N^aditional faculty involvecaent in academic control. Often a course 
^is directed ^ a person \*o is not frcm the caipus and*, thus .n£)t.a member , of the 
bargainiDg unit using various instructional ^ai^kagles (progranmed modules, tppes, 
television, etc.) vMch ha\fe probably been developed with 3fit^:le on caqnas faculty 
i^nvolvement . ^ The bar^aliiii^g imit cari|easily vie^ such n^ fozms of education 
as threatenii^g to their own ^security and their, cmi sense of academic worth and 
seek to limit or completely stop such developments . 

Two final exanples involve the student body. Ihe first I have alltded to 

and is the most, obvious since it has been written about and debated for seme 

* » - - 

time. I refer to the involvement of students in the collective bargaining process 

either as observers or as negotiating team maiibferGf. Nell S. Bucklew, Vice 

• • ^ . ■ / 
President for Administration at Central Michigan Ifeiverisity and recently 

named Provost of Oh^ IMversity^ identified the conflicts inherent in the 

bargaining process viien students ar^ Involved \\4ien he wroter \ 



/ 



Students have traditionally eaqjreissed^ interest in 
variousV^act|lty^«^ policies and practices. Be- 
cause of the significant iiqpact of bargaining on the 
academic p^sonnel budget, students can also view dleir 
tuiticfk costs as iJeing directly affected by collective 
baigaiiung negptiations witii faculty. Various faculty 
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enplqyment cx)iidi^^ been the subject of student 

^ newspaper editorials and gener^ sjxident conplaints 
/ ; J for socoe time. Many students would Indicate not only 

an interest but also a s^is^ of deserved iiivtol^janent i . 
in such matters for n^otiation as, faculty wrklpad 
•'^^ and class size (2). 

■ V • ■, ■. ■ . " ^ , 

Such student involvement in the bargaining prociess will' conflict with faculty 
centered rescurce allocation. - ,Studaits vievT the resobrce ciemfiaids of the bar- 
gaining ^^leasobeirig in cciipetition lidth resource demands of student prpgrans 
and they will attqip^" to.minimize the former in preference to majcmiizing 

the latter; : ^ . ^ v : 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ " A .■ i' * ■ . c 

The second exanple of conflict. iiivolvii?g the student body is not as directly 
identifiable as their direct involvement in the baigai^ing process itself ~ • 
but yet is more profound. Ihe acadanic planning and resource allocation system 
is res^aisive to student Interests in cxjnjunctioix with' the role of the in- 
stitutior^. Withan the cpntext of the role, and mission of the institutican, ^ 
students, hy virtue of their educational program interests, drive the plarinii^' ' 
and resource alloc±ion ^stetp. Sane plannefs have referred to this profcess t 
as "the enroUment driVen systaa" or more grossly stated, "students shaping 
the future bjr virtufe of their feqt. " Ihi^ resp^iveness of planning ai^ 



resource allocation ^stem to student educational likgram -interests is in 




direct conflict- with the bargaining table. Th&^'sues at the bargaining table 

" ■ ' , ° ■ • ,■ % .,' . 
are mainly enployee motivated or "driven" by facult^r interests . In fact, very 

often the faculty bargaining position will be to n^otiate over instittiticmL ' 

' • • ' , ' " " ' ■ ■ - . - ■ ■* 

response to change and student Interests*. Occasi^joaliy, the faculty interests 



present at the bS::galnliig table might coincide xdth student educational pro- * 
gram interests, tut ccngru^j^ is rare. For the most part, the interests are , 

at odds/ . . ; . , f ^ / ' . 

' ' k • . . 

SCME RESPOBES TO CCNFLXCTT > ' ' 

;1 . • ' . ^ 

'I ' :** 

lest you (accuse me of offeringpno possible solutions to sane of the conflicts 
that I have described, allow m^ to cite sane attecpts at conflict resolution 
tha^^^VB been made at various' Institutions. I offer these as siaggestions, not 
aa pfqkses. What worked at these institutions might not work for your Insti-* 
tutionsKin the same way. I do|tbelieve^ however, tihat boob of this work can be 

adapted: to'provide potential tpr conflict resolution at your liisti^ions. 

' . /} - » 

^ response to the conflicts (that fevolve third parties -x^most wtably the stu- 
dents,, seme institutions," eitiher independently or under state laws, have in- 
vblved students either ari diji^ct "observers to the bargaining process or as nan-* 

hers of iJie respective negoliatirig te^. i ' - . 

^ % *■ . ■ " : ' * . ; 

have alreacfy mentioned that at least one institution has, as part of their nego- ' 
-tiatisd collective bargaining agreement, early retirement language.. I would also 
refer you to tw6 p^ers on tjie topic of the financial inplications of early re- 
tirement. The first was published in the February 1974 issue of College ^Management (8) 
while the second was given as an address at the College and UniveSrsity Systems 
Exchange 1975 national cdnventidn witE subsequent publication in the ProcefK^^ngs 
of that convention (7) . "Both of these articles focused on the develcpnent of a 
. simulation model that could be used to measure the financial .iiD(>act of early re- 
tirement on* any individual. Ihe model attenpted to answer two questions regarding ^ 
early retirement: ^ -1 O 



1. What is the difference In net take hone pay at a given age 

/ 

between a person v?ho is woddng as cocpared with a person ' ' 

who has rietired, and * - . * 

% 

/ 2. Mvat wuld be the difference in 'annual retirement incccoe . 
each year of a person's life between a person \Hm 
CCTitimtes to work "and one retired early? , / >^ 

The first q^iestiuon was short-range ~ the seccpd-lot^-range. >■ The inl^onnation 
needed to answer these%iestions waS cjxpiled Sid a ccnputerlzed costijng model 
was developed v^ilch provided guidelines on an ixxiividual 1>a8^ for aiiy individual 
faculty menfcer. The ccnoiniterized softv^ice for the s:hiulatic|^. Qi3del Is available 
from, the College and IMversity Sjrstems^Exchapge National Library for i?isti- 
tutional use. . ' If 

A great deal of conflict can be avoided if the suspicion and ndjsui^derstandii^ 
regarding , the "ccnparative wealth" of the various recipients of resources 
can be reduced or hopefully ellndnted. Replacing the "we think this" or "we 
beard ^ that" claims that oftep surround both di^ bargaining table and the planning 
and allocation process should be accurate ancHttnid^standa^ Information. A / ^ 
specific sexanple is coobarative information regarding salary and'frlrige benefiLt 
equity. Informaticn coijparing ccripensation levtels \dthln the institution to 
levels at oth^ ii^stitutions can be obtained from a iii:ci)er of sources. American 
Association of TMversityi Professors, National Assoclatlori of College and IM- 
versity Business Officers]^ Institutional athletic conference affiliations « stat6 
coprdlnatir^ agencies aid ceiftain national surveys are sooob ^Mch come to mixui. 



Just as Jnportant as external coDoparisons is the liistitution's dwn Internal 
equity anong and within its ecnplqyee groups . Nothing undermines the effective- 
ness, of a planning and allocation sj^tem or the bargaining Stable as the beliefs 
that certain enployee groiqjs,^ either as a \hole or portions of it,-^are being un- 
equitable treated. A method for reducing such beliefs lies in the establish- *" 
ment of a sj^tematic program for determining and alleviating Inequities, Such 
a program should Involve both the jgpor tunity for any individual or gcoap of 
Individuals to make their case based vpoa tiieir interpretations and their in- 
formation as well as an institutional procedure for arriving at an ind^endent 
jxidgemeht based upoa objective Inforn^ticn. 

-/ ' - . 

To help in the establishment of sxjch procediires, I refer you to several articles 
dealing^'with techniques for identifying and eliminating salary and ccnpen- 
saticb Inequities withpi enplpyee grotjps. - Ihe October 1975 issue of the AmprH > 
can Association of -IMversity Professors Bulletin c^rri^ an article \^ch 
focused on a procedure to analyze the fairness of salaries^, pS|iticularly wraen 
faculty salaries, on a college or university caiqpus (1). The July/August 1975 
issue of Journal of. the Collie and Universiiry P^scroiel Associatipn (9) and the 
April 1974 issue of College Management (6) described the utilization of the 
statistical technique of multiple regressipn analysis to identify salaiy in- 
equities VTitMn an ecplbyee group and determine| adfjiastment amounts that would 
help to alleviate the. inequitieis . ■ ^ 

Finally, the establishnent of a formal special conference c^abil^ty affords, 
botii the institution and the bargaining agerit tM c^ability to address conflict 
vAienever and viierever it occurs . Special , conference capability, that is agreed 

. . ■ • , .15 ;. : ., ■ • . 



to in the negotiated contract itself, guarantees both parties to 'an issue the 
capability of an avenue toward resolution of that issue. It is a way ^In ^ch 
the contract parties agpree to meet their duty to bargain collectively and at r 
the same tljue lead to conflict resolytion. . ^ 
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